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Scene iii. King Henry demands instant submission from the
Governor of Harfleur, whom he threatens with the utmost
horrors of warfare should he compel the English "to begin the
battery again," urging that his soldiers will then be beyond his
control, and likely to violate women, to slaughter children, and to
commit all the unmentionable abominations of "licentious
wickedness " unchecked by authority. He adds
" Therefore, you men of Harfleur,
Take pity of your town and of your people,
Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command."
The appeal has the desired effect, and the Governor, confessing
that the hoped for succour at the hands of the Dauphin is no
longer possible, capitulates, saying,
" Therefore, dread king,
"We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy."
Harfleur is given into the hands of Exeter, whilst the King
resolves to stay overnight in the town, but, on the morrow, to
march to Calais.
Scene iv. In this scene the handmaid Alice gives a lesson in
French to her mistress, the Princess Katharine, the gist of which
is given by the Princess herself when she goes over the whole of
her lesson as follows : " Je reciterai une autre fois ma le^on en-
semble: de hand, de fingres, de nails (called at first mails), de
arm, de elbow (which she had called bilbow), de nick, de sin (chin),
de foot, de coun (gown)." Although we tnay not agree with the
"Excellent, madame !'* of the maid, we recognize the propriety
of the scene as preparing us for the conversation in broken
English between Henry and Katharine which took place in a
later scene.
Scene v. The French King at Rouen discusses with the
Dauphin and his nobles the progress of the successful English,
who had "passed the river Somme," and who must soon be
checked, says the Constable, if the nobles do not wish us to
"give our vineyards to a barbarous people," who are scornfully
spoken of by the Dauphin as "a few sprays of us," referring to
the French element in the English race since the time of the
quest. The Duke of Bourbon pours further contempt on the
fish race by speaking of them as "Norman bastards," to be
ated by whom would be such dire disgrace as to impel
Bourbon to sell his dukedom
" To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion."
The Constable wonders whence'such a people, living under foggy
skies and having nought but beer (barley-broth) to warm their